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BOOK REVIEWS 



International Law, Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied by the 
United States. By Charles Cheney Hyde, Professor of Law 
in Northwestern University, member of the Bar of Illinois and 
of the District of Columbia. Two volumes, pp. LIX-832 ; 
XXVII-925. Boston : Little, Brown & Company, 1922. 

These two magistral volumes are the fruition, we are told, of a 
suggestion made to the author some years ago by Professor John H. 
Wigmore, that he prepare a treatise expounding what may be called 
the American conception of international law, and it is to Mr. Wigmore 
that the work is very appropriately dedicated. Mr. Hyde's treatise is 
a credit to American scholarship and will take! its place among the 
most notable contributions to the literature of international law that 
has been made by any scholar, American or European, during recent 
years. Its scope is, however, somewhat restricted since it represents 
an attempt to enunciate, in the main, the American interpretation and 
conception of the law of nations. The author does not go to the length 
of certain Latin-American jurists who maintain that there is a distinct 
body of American international law which can be clearly differentiated 
from the general law of nations, but he proceeds on the principle, which 
no one will deny, that the American understanding of what certain of 
its rules require or prohibit has traditionally differed from the inter- 
pretation and practice of Europe and especially of continental Europe. 
Mr. Hyde's work bears evidence throughout of the most painstaking 
research, of long and laborious industry, and of almost meticulous 
attention to details of arrangement, and method of treatment. Tables 
of contents, lists of cases, bibliographies and elaborate indexes are 
prepared with the utmost care and with a sense of orderliness and 
arrangement which will challenge the admiration of students and in- 
vestigators. Probably a good half of the treatise is found in the foot- 
notes : citations of cases, of text writers, proceedings of learned socie- 
ties, diplomatic correspondence, and other sources, official and non- 
official. In places, the wealth of footnote material seems a bit prolix 
and superfluous, as where a quarter of a page is devoted to citations of 
cases and authorities in support of a statement, the accuracy of which 
is not likely to be controverted. Bibliographical references to the 
literature dealing with matters in the text that are likely to be the 
subject of further investigation by students are helpful and are to be 
commended, but the multiplication of citations to unimportant cases 
and diplomatic documents subserves no practical purpose and it reduces 
the available space left for the discussion of principles. In spots one 
could wish that there were more of the latter and less of the former. 

Throughout the author exhibits a cautiousness, a reserve and a 
disinclination to indulge in criticism or evaluation, which will highly 
commend his treatise to those who consider that the proper function 
of a text writer is to narrate and expound and not at all to judge or 
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evaluate. It cannot, however, be said that the author's reserve is car- 
ried to the point of being a defect. His attitude is eminently judicial 
and he very properly refrains from partisan and polemic discussion of 
the kind that has lamentably marred certain treatises on international 
law which have been written since the late World War. Where opinions 
may properly be expressed by a jurist, he ventures his own with mod- 
eration and he does not hesitate at times to express his own dissent 
and even to criticize severely recent practices which are universally 
admitted to be subversive of the principles of international law. But 
his criticism is never violent or propagandistic in character; it always 
represents the ca)m, sober, dispassionate and reasoned conclusions of 
the fair-minded scholar and jurist. Thus he characterizes the German 
policy of exacting contributions from the inhabitants of Belgium as 
''an exercise of sheer power in contempt of the spirit of The Hague 
regulations and as marking a bald attempt to appropriate what lay 
within the reach of the conqueror because of the impotence of those 
from whom funds could be collected" (Vol. II, p. 371). Regarding 
the right of merchant vessels to arm themselves for defense against 
the ruthless and indiscriminate attacks of submarines, he ventures to 
say that "it is not to be questioned," though he very properly adds 
that a belligerent should retrain from arming its merchantmen against 
"lawful capture" and against an enemy which respects the rights of 
unarmed private ships (ibid p. 405). He criticizes the British practice 
of taking merchant vessels into home ports for the purpose of search- 
ing them, yet he admits, as everyone must, that searches in port were 
"oftentimes the only searches by means of which the exercise of that 
right could become effective" (ibid p. 443). In order to avoid the 
harassing searches and sometimes ruinous detentions of vessels sus- 
pected of having contraband aboard,, he suggests what has often been 
proposed in late years, that a system of neutral official certification be 
adopted which would remove the excuse for such measures (ibid p. 
444) . Regarding the application of the doctrine of continuous voyage 
to carriage of conditional contraband, so much criticized, he concludes 
that a belligerent "should enjoy the right to intercept and condemn all 
articles capable of assisting the enemy, even though consigned to neu- 
tral territory," if shown to be ultimately destined to the enemy (ibid 
p. 627), although he criticizes, very justly, the British practice during 
the late war of placing upon the owners of cargoes consigned to neu- 
tral ports the onus of proving the innocence of the voyage, even when 
no articles absolutely contraband were present and when those of which 
the entire cargo was comprised might be capable of use in the neutral 
country (ibid p. 619). He approves the position taken by the Amer- 
ican members of the Peace Commission in regard to the trial of the 
former German Emperor, yet he ventures to say that society may in 
consequence of the World War "adopt the principle that a country 
should not only be held responsible for the conduct of its highest 
authorities, "but that heads of states who commit particular acts in con- 
tempt of international law shall be subjected to criminal prosecution 
before a domestic or international tribunal" (ibid p. 852). 
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It is impossible within the limits of this brief review to analyze 
fully a treatise covering so vast a field. The references above to a 
few of his conclusions indicate fairly enough the author's point of 
view and the spirit in which he deals with his subject. His treatise is 
monumental in scope and admirable in execution. There are inevitably 
some errors in a work so encyclopedic in character, but they are neither 
numerous nor important. Altogether the author has rendered a service 
to students of international law which will long make them his debtors. 

University of Illinois. J. W. Garner. 



The Glands Regulating Human Personality: A Study of the 
Glands of Internal Secretions in Relation to the Types 
of Human Nature. By Louis Berman, M. D. The Macmillan 
Co., N. Y», 1922. 

H. G. Wells popularized if he did not originate the habit of com- 
mencing the history of human affairs with the consideration of the 
first bit of protoplasm which poked out of the primordial ooze. This 
has proved so fascinating that no one now feels that he has done jus- 
tice to his subject unless he goes back to its paleozoic days. Berman 
has succumbed to the spell and starts with the gastropods. 

The first chapter, or rather the introductory one, which precedes 
the chapter numbered one, consists of sociological and biological gen- 
eralizations leading up to the main thesis, that the individual is the 
sum of the activities of his various endocrine organs. Chapter I con- 
tains a brief history of the discovery of the endocrine functions, the 
author crediting Theophile de Bordeu, an eighteenth-century French 
physician, with being the one who first imagined a secretion from the 
sexual glands poured into the blood. From this beginning there is a 
long line of names, among whom he picks out for special mention 
Berthold of Goettingen, Claude Bernard, Addison, and Brown-Sequard. 
Brown-Sequard comes in for especially extended notice. In fact, quite 
a little biography of him is given. He, with C. Bernard and Bayliss 
and Starling laid the three great foundation stones of the subject, says 
Berman. 

The glands then are considered separately. For instance, the evo- 
lutionary history of the thyroid is reviewed from its origin as a sex 
gland pure and simple in the lower vertebrates. The part it has played 
in the evolution of species is brought out; its probable role in the 
transformation of sea creatures into land animals is suggested. In 
experimental proof of this latter is adduced the change of the Mexican 
Axolotl, a gill-breathing newt, into an amblystoma, a lung-breathing 
salamander, by means of thyroid feeding. 

The chemistry of the thyroid from Baumann to Kendall is hur- 
riedly gone over. The results of deficiency or of excess of thyroid 
secretion upon the organism are explained. The other glands are taken 
up seriatim in the same manner. At the end of Chapter III is a sum- 
mary in tabulated form as follows : 



